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'/he  masterful  Lincoln  by  George  Grey  Barnard  which  was  rejected  by 
London  for  Parliament  Square  because  it  was  "crude."  It  was  subse- 
quently erected  in  Manchester,  Englajid  and  in  Cincinnati.  A  study  for 
the  head,  in  marble,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 


Judd   Stewart 


Collect  ions 


. 


Has  Every  Lincoln  Photograph 

New  York  Collector's  108  Prints  Brought  Into 

Controversy  Over  George  Gray 

Barnard's  Statue. 


A  single  red  book  which  spends  most  of  its  time  in  a  safe  in 
the  office  of  Judd  Stewart,  auditor  of  the  American  Smelting 
Company,  in  the  Equitable  building,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  controversy  over  the  placing  in  London  of  the  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  George  Gray  Barnard. 

This  red  book,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  contains  a  copy  of 
every  authentic  photograph  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  known  to  be  in  existence, 
unless  some  one  whom  Mr.  Stewart 
doesn't  know  about  has  a  real  Lincoln 
photograph  and  is  keeping-  it  secret. 

There  are  10S  of  these  photographs, 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
Union  at  a  cost  which  represents  a 
email  fortune.  It  is  on  these,  and  not 
on  the  opinions  of  experts,  that  tne 
opponents  of  the  Barnard  statue  rely. 
Tb,e  photographs,  so  contend  the  "anti- 
Barnardists,"  are  a  muba  witness 
against  what  they  characterize  as  tne 
"ugliness  and  awkwardness"  of  the 
Barnard  statue. 

judd  Stewart  was  among  the  first  to 
protest  against  the  Barnard  Lincoln, 
and  he  has  had  as  his  ally  from  the 
beginning  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  son 
of  the  "Martyr  President."  And  what 
pleases  the  opponents  of  the  statue  is 
the  fact  that  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  is  sorry  that 
he  had  to  accept  the  statue  from  Mr. 
Taft.  Sir  Alfred  wrote  the  following 
to  a  friend  in  London  recently: 

"My    position    in    this   matter   is   an! 
extremely    difficult    and    delicate    one, 
and  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  if  the 
offer   of   the   Barnard   statue   is   wlth- 
arawn,    although    the    result    will    be 
that  no  statue  of  Lincoln  will  be  put 
up  at  all  unless  some  other  generous 
donor  will  come  along  and  give  some  I 
1  other  statue,  which  would  not  be  ob-  j 
jected   to   in   the  same   way   by  other  j 
Americans." 

The  photograph  which  Robert  T.I 
Lincoln  says  is  particularly  charac- ! 
teristic  of  his  father  was  taken  In 
Washington  on  Feb..  9,  1864.  Mr." 
Stewart,  whose  main  occupation  in 
life  when  he  Isn't  busy  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  American  Smelting  Com- 
pany, is  collecting  Lincolnlana,  has  a 
favorite  picture  -which  was  taken  In 
1864.  A  photograph  of  particular  in- 
j  tereat  Is  one  taken  of  Lincoln  in  New 
York  on  Feb.  27,  1860  the  day  of  the 
great  Cooper  Union  speech. 

Besides   the   photographs   Mr.   Stew- 
art   has    more    than    700    pictures    of 
Lincoln,    including   paintings,   engrav-  j 
logs  and  etchings. 


TWO  STRIKING  LINCOLN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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Perry  Studio 

"Thru  all  the  carnage  and  suffering  and  conflicting  motives  of  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  held  sted- 
fastly  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  which  was  the 
fundamental  issue  at  stake.     So  do  we  today."— David  Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 


THE  BARNARD  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN,  unveiled  at  Manchester,  England, 
by  Judge  Alton  R.  Parker  (at  the  extrem  :  right  on  platform).  The  American  sculp- 
tor's unconventional  conception,  showing  Lincoln  in  uncouth  garb  and  with  what  has 
been  termed  a  "  barnyard  slouch,"  has  beeil  the  subject  of  a  spirited  controversy  in 
art  circles. 


(Photograph    from    Topical    Press    Agency.) 
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UNVEIL  STATUE  OF 


Monument  of  American  Martyr 
Given  Manchester  by 


Tatt  Family 
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London  Times  -  Public  Ledger  Service, 
frnnviieht.  1019.  bv  Public  I,erleer  Cn  ^ 
(Special    Cable   Dispatch   to   The    Register.) 

MANCHESTER,  Sept.  16. — The 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft 
of  Cincinnati  to  the  corporation  of 
Manchester,  was  unveiled  here  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine with  suitable  ceremonies. 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  of  New 
York,  chancellor  of  the  Sulgrave 
Institution  of  America,  delivered 
the  presentation  address.  He  said 
in  part: 

"It  is  meet  that  this  monument 
of  Lincoln  should  %be  erected  in 
Manchester  by  some  of  your  kins- 
men from  across  the  sea,  for  it  will 
recall  to  you  that  it  represents  a 
man  who  was  the  leader  of  a  cause 
so  heartily  sustained  by  the  cotton 
spinners  of  Manchester  and  by  the 
mass  of  young  people  generally  un- 
der the  leadership  of  John  Bright 
and  Richard  Cobden  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States  and  the  cotton  fajnine  in 
Lancashire. 

High    Ideals. 

"Lincoln  in  Manchester  stands  at 
once  for  the  high  idoale  of  the 
American  pioneer  and  of  the  Man- 
chester  spinner." 

After  unveiling  th^  statue  the 
lord  mayor  of  Manchester  re- 
sponded: 

"In  the  name  of  the  citizens  of 
Manchester  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
accepting  this  beautiful  statue  of 
so  fine  a  man.  May  the  statue  be 
an  emblem  to  us  of  a  better  under- 
standing for  all  time  between  the 
great  English  speaking  nations. 
May  it  be  a  symbol  to  all  of  us  and 
to  our  children  in  the  future  of 
good  fellowship,  kindly  under- 
standing and  a  better  future  than 
we  have  ever  known  before.  May  I 
tender  to  our  American  friends 
here  present  for  conveyance  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Taft  our  kind  and  best 
thanks  for  so  magnificent  a  memo- 
rial." 

By  George  Barnard. 

The  statue  is  larger  than  life- 
size,  resting  upon  a  low  pedestal  of 
rough  granite.  It  stands  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Piatt  fields,  one  of  the 
principal  parks  of  the  city,  and  it 
is  the  work  of  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard. 

A  suggestion  of  the  war  just  fin- 
ished were  tanks,  antiaircraft  gun:; 
and  captured  German  cannon  in  an 
area  near  the  statue.  The  dean  of 
Manchester  offered  a  prayer  "for 
the  memory  of  the  example  of  Lin- 
coln, who  earnestly  contended  for 
justice  and  the  freedom  of  the 
earth."  The  city  police  band 
played  American  airs  and  a  large 
gathering  of  citizens  was  present. 


Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Davis  rep- 
resented President  Wilson  at  the 
I  ceremony.  The  lord  mayor  gave  the 
visiting  Americans  a  luncheon  in 
the  banquet  chamber  of  the  town 
hall.  The  gathering  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  civic,  political,  edu- 
cational and  business  institutions  of 
the  city.  Addresses  were  made  by 
i he  American  ambassador.  Judge 
Parker  and  various'  city  officials. 

With  Manchester  reviving  from 
the  war  and  her  spindles  turning 
upon  cotton  brought  from  America 
since  the  submarine  menace  ceased, 
the  whole  affair  was  timely  and 
creative  of  the  increased  good  will 
of  the  community  toward  the 
United  States. 


J     Wi  HT 


MUCH  DISCUSSED  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN  IS 
UNVEILED  IN  ENGLAND  BEFORE  BIG  CROWD 


Barnard  statue  of  Lincoln,  taken  at  unveiling. 

The  famous  Barnard  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  caused  con- 
siderable discussion  in  art  circles,  was  recently  unveiled  at  Piatt  Field 
[Park,  Manchester,  England.  An  immense  crowd  witnessed  the  unveiling. 
uJudge  Alton  B.  Parker,  one  time  Democratic  candidate  for  president  of  the 
!U.  S.,  unveiled  the  statue.  On  the  speaker's  stand  are  the  Lord 
(Mayor  of  Manchester,  left,  and  Judj^e  Parker.  John  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  is  standing  behind  the  lord  mayor.  The  statue 
caused  comment  because  of  the  Dose  which,  according  to  some  critics, 
■MMffU»4  fe&t  Lincoln  had  the  stomach  ache.  „ 


LINCOLN  STATUE  IS 
PRESENTED  TO  CITY 
OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 


(By  Associated  Press.) 
Manchester,  England. — "While  our 
entry  into  the  great  war  was  belated, 
and,  as  we  feel,  excusably  so,  It  will 
not  be  claimed  that  we  failed  to  play 
a  manly  part  after  we  were  in,"  said 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York, 
chancellor  of  the  Sulgrave  institution, 
in  presenting  George  Grey  Barnard's 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  city 
of  Manchester,   today. 

Moreover,  we  know  at  the  outset 
that  is  we  agree  to  act  in  a  definite 
way  and  work  together  we  can  help 
j  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  also 
know  that  the  pledge  of  both  na- 
tions will  be  kept,  come  what  will. 

"It  is  but  natural  that  two  whole- 
some peoples  should  come  to  think 
very  much  alike  and  think  well  of  each 
other  in  the  elevation  of  the  standards 
of  citizenship  and  in  properly  consid- 
ering the  obligation  of  each  to  the 
family  of  nations,"  he  continued. 

"We  have  fondly  believed  the.  friend- 
ly relations  which  have  been  slowly 
but  firmly  buildingi„between  the  United 
States  and  England  should  focus  the 
attention  of  the  world  upon  the  demon- 
strated fact  that  nations  can,  if  they 
will,  settle  their  differences  either 
through    diplomacy    or    arbitration." 

In  his  address,  Judge  Parker  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  to  Lincoln  the 
integrity  of  the  union  presented  the 
whole  question  between  the  north  and 
south,  prior  to  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  the  problem  of  slav- 
ery being  subsidiary  to  the  vital  need 

0*k,   /KM'. 
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I  of  maintaining  intact  the  authority  of 
the  federal  government. 

The  lord  mayor  of  Manchester  ac- 
cepted the  statue  on  behalf  of  the 
city. 


BARNARD'S  LINCOLN,  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 


Right— Barnard's  Statue  of  Lincoln, .Manchester,  England. 


LINCOLN  STATUE 
READY  FOR  UNVEILING. 

Hardin  County  Man  Was  Model 

For  Work  Which  Caused 

Furore  in  Art  World. 

(New  York  Times.) 
Manchester,  Sept.  18.— George  Grey 
Bernard's  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  been  placed  in  the  position  it  will 
occupy  in  Platts  Fields,  a  few  yards 
from  the  old  hall  here,  and  details  of 
the  unveiling  exercise  on  Sept.  15  are 
being  prepared  by  a  committee.  Judge 
Alton  B,  Parker,  of  New  York,  will  de- 
liver the  principal  address. 

Tne  statute,  which  was  presented  to 
Manchester  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Phelps  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  is  now 
wrapped  in  sheets,  but  its  magnitude  is 
obvious.  The  base  on  which  the  figure 
rests  is  a  rugged  piece  of  Peterhead 
granite  weighing  six  tons.  It  is  to  be 
two  feet  above  the  land  surface.  The 
statute  itself  is  of  bronze,  14  feet  high, 
and  faces  Oxford  Road. 

The  respective  merits  of  the  Bernard 
and  Saint-Gaudens  statues  of  Lincoln 
both  of  which  originally  were  intended 
for  erection  at  Westminister  in  London 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  long  con. 
troversy.  The  Saint-Gaudens  statute 
finally  was  awarded  to  the  coveted  place, 
while  the  Bernard  statue  was  given  to 
Manchester. 


London.  Jan.  2  (by  A.  P.)  —  Com- 
menting on  the  report  that  George 
Qrey  Barnard's  statue  of  Lincoln  has 
bieen  offered  to  the  city  of  Manches- 
ter   the   Manchester  Guardian   says: 

"The  Barnard  statue  is  anything 
but  conventional,  and  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  sentimentalism  which 
marks  most  of  the  statues  in  our 
squares  and  buildings  It  comes  as 
something  of  a  shock  Rather  than 
retlne  one  feature  of  a  man  who  was 
rough  hewn  In  every  limb  and  linea- 
ment the  sculptor  almost  fiercely 
thrusts  forward  the  clumsiness  and 
disproportion  of  Lincoln's  figure,  as 
though  to  say,  'Here  Is  n  man  who 
needs    no    sentimental    treatment' 

"IT  the  statue  comes,  us  we  hope 
and  believe  It  will,  to  Manchester,  It 
will  he  one  of  the  few  In  the  city  of 
Jirst-rate  Interest  to  all  who  care  for 
sincerity  In  art  und  will  be  mi  ob- 
[ecl  tor  n  Dllgrlnage  by  Americans 
for   all  time  to  come. 

"Nothing  could  more  fitly  mark  the 


historic  connection  of  this  city  with 
America,  nothing  could  better  recall 
l.tmt  great  seIf-saerlfl"tnB  eompli- 
■e.u  to  the  Civil  War  which  Ameri- 
cans will  never  forget,  when  the  Lan- 
lasMIre  operatives  were  content  to  go 
hungry  that  America  might  be  united 
and     free." 

The  Guardian  says  the  offer  of  the 
statute  to  Manchester  win  made  by 
Charles    P.    Taft,    of   Cincinnati. 


A  I^onflon  dispatch  n  few  dnye  ape 
stated  that  the  statue  of  Lincoln  by 
Augustus  St  Oaudenn  would  b«  placed 
at  Westminster  In  London  aceordlna 
to  the  derision  of  the  American  .o;u 
mission  appointed  to  decide  whether 
St,  Gaudena'  work  or  the  Barnard 
ritnr.ue  of  Lincoln  should  be  selected 
r'or  this  honor  The  Barnard  Statue. 
It  were  staled,  would  he  offered  to 
bmm  othei  large  British  city  This 
announcement  followed  a  prolonged 
controversy  over  the  reapetive 
merlta  of  the   two  stutuea. 


' 


LINCOLN    STATUE   UNVEILED  BT  JUDGE   ALTON   PARKER   JIN    ENGLAND.— Photo  shows  ceremonies  at  unveiling  of  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Platta  Field*,  England.     The  work  1b  by  Barnard.     The  man  with  hand  to  head  la  Ambassador  Davis.     Next  to  him  on  right  la 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  the  United  States,  who  unveiled  the  statue  and  made  the  principal  speech.     A  big  crowd  gathered  for  the  cere- 
mony, many  of  them  being  Americana,  come  to  do  honor  to  their  national  hero. 
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ON  CARDS 


Special  to   The   Christun    Science   Moxitou 

MANCHESTER,  Eng.— To  memo- 
rialize the  life  and  service  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  C.  F.  Cutter,  born  in 
Princeville,  111.,  but  now  living  at 
Low  Fell,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne> 
Eng.,  has  prepared  special  postcards 
of  the  Lincoln  statue  now  standing 
in  front  of  the  Piatt  Fields  branch  of 
the  Manchester  Art  .Gallery. 

This  statue,  the  creation  of  G.  G. 
Barnard,  was  given  to  the  city  of 
Manchester  through  the  friendly  of- 
fices of  the  Sulgrave  Institution  and 
the  Anglo-American  Society,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft  of  Cincin- 
nati. Mr.  Cutter's  postcards  point  oul 
that  the  statue  commemorates  Lan- 
cashire's friendship  to  the  caus« 
which  Lincoln  espoused  and  typifies 
a  century  of  peace  between  the  twc 
peoples. 

Mr.  Cutter  has  personal  recollec 
tions  of  Lincoln.  His  birthplace  a 
Princeville  was  one  of  the  famoui 
stations  on  the  "underground  rail 
road  from  slavery  to  freedom,"  an| 
the  Cutter  home  was  thrice  beset  b; 
mobs  because  his  father.  Dr.  Cuttei 
voted  and  spoke  against  human  slav 
ery.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cutter  aided  man 
slaves  to  freedom,  and  they  wer 
riends  of  John  Brown,  the  Lovejoy; 

illiam  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Lincol 
himself. 
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The  Lincoln  In  Manchester 


Civil   War   President 

Advised  By  Briton 

On  Neutrality. 


By  Violet  K.  Libby. 

Special    Correspondence    of    The    Post. 

QUESTIONS  of  embargoes, 
the  powers  of  belligerents, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  seas  have- 
arisen  periodically  to  plague 
American  Presidents.  During 
the  Civil  War  they  were  the  cause 
of  friction  which  came  near  to 
plunging  the  North  into  war  with 
England,  a  disaster  which  would 
almost  inevitably  have  altered  the 
whole  course  of  American  history. 

They  might  well  have  brought 
the  Union  to  grief  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sound  common  sense  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  backed  up  by  the 
practical  and  far-sighted  idealism  of 
the  British  statesman,  John  Bright. 
Because  these  two  men  had  the 
vision  to  see  beyond  the  friction 
and  danger  of  the  moment  to  the 
larger  issues  at  stake,  the  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  stands  today,  in 
commemoration  of  over  100  years 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
in  the  City  of  Manchester,  the  city 
which  claims  John  Bright  as  its 
own. 

The  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
cotton  embargo  and  the  Trent  affair 
are  familiar  history.  Public  opinion 
in  England,  egged  on  by  an  influen- 
tial and  vociferous  press,  was  large- 
ly in  sympathy  with  the  South.  The 
embargo  on  cotton  had  ruined  the 
Lancashire  textile  trade,  causing  in- 
evitable bitterness  in  the  ranks  of 
capital.  The  seizure  of  the  South- 
ern commissioners.  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell.  gave  pretext  for  a  rupture 
which  was  eagerly  magnified  to  the 
utmost  by  an  already  prejudiced 
and  partisan  majority.  One  tactless, 
undiplomatic  move  would  have 
been  the  spark  to  the  tinder.  The 
resulting  conflagration  could  have 
had  nothing  but  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

•     *    *     * 

JOHN  BRIGHT,  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  Lancashire, 
from  a  family  itself  much  in- 
terested in  cotton  mills,  had  an  in- 
tense admiration  for  the  American 
ideals  of  government.  Believing 
passionately  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  rested  more 
than  any  other  on  the  free  choice  of 
a  free  people,  the  great  liberal  had 
written  on  a  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  possession:  "And  if 
there  be  on  earth  and  among  men 
any  'divine'  right  to  govern,  surely 
it  rests  with  the  ruler  so  chosen  and 
so  appointed." 

While  tides  of  feeling  were  run- 
ning high,  he  threw  his  whole 
weight  on  the  side  of  Lincoln,  plead- 
ing for  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy with  democratic  ideals,  and 
begging  the  people  to  uphold  rather 
than  to  destroy  the  Union  in  which 
he  had  such  hope. 

Before  a  great  gathering  at  Roch- 
dale he  outlined  his  conception  of 
the  future  of  America: 


were  Minister  or  President  of  your 
country,  I  would  write  the  most 
complete  answer  the  case  is  capa- 
ble of,  and  in  a  friendly  and  cour- 
teous tone,  send  it  to  this  country. 
I  would  say  that  if,  after  this,  your 
view  of  the  case  is  not  accepted, 
you  are  ready  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  sovereign  or  two  sover- 
eigns, or  Government  of  Europe, 
and  you  will  rejoice  to  join  with 
the  leading  European  Governments 
in    amendments    and    modifications 


The  Barbard  statue  of  Lincoln  in 
Manchester,  England. 

of  international  law  in  respect  to 
the  powers  of  belligerents  and  the 
rights  of  neutrals. 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  who  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  mod- 
ern history  than  I  am,  that  Nations 
drift  into  wars — often  through  the 
want  of  a  resolute  hand  at  some 
moment  early  in  the  quarrel.  So 
now,  a  courageous  stroke,  not  of 
arms,  but  of  moral  action,  may 
save  you  and  us." 


WAS  the  subsequent  release 
of  the  Southern  commis- 
sioners the  courageous 
stroke  of  moral  action?  At  any 
rate  it  served  the  purpose.  With 
the  chief  pretext  for  war  deftly 
removed,  there  was  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  the  hostile  parly  in 
Great  Britain  to  lend  its  aid  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Union. 

The  Vaching  of  Bright  had  al- 
ready made  it  clear  to  many,  partic- 
ularly in  the  North,  that  the  strug- 
gle involved  far  more  than  the  issue 
of  slavery,  for  when  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  came  to  address  a  huge 
meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  of 
Manchester  the  chairman  pointed 
out: 

"The  South  had  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  its  hands  for  a  long 


Statue     In     England 
Recalls    Harmony 
Between  Nations. 


series  of  years,  until  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  platform  of  the 
limitation  of  the  area  of  slavery, 
turned  the  scale.  That  election  was 
the  free  and  unrestricted  voice  of 
the  people,  and  against  it  the  South 
rebelled.  It  was  therefore  a  rebel- 
lion against  constitutional  govern- 
ment— an  armed  resistance  to  a  con- 
stitutional ruler;  and  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  are  the  safety 
of  constitutoinal  liberty  everywhere 
— the  progress  of  liberal  institutions 
everywhere — and  the  development 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
everywhere,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  seek  to  preserve  the  great  Re- 
public from  disruption." 

•  *     *    » 

BUT  what  of  the  textile  workers, 
to  whom  the  cotton  embargo 
was  bringing  frightful  dis- 
tress? The  Cotton  Famine,  still  re- 
ferred to  today  in  capital  letters, 
had  closed  hundreds  of  mills.  Thou- 
sands of  operatives  were  thrown 
out  of  work  and  were  near  starva- 
tion, but  they  and  their  families 
would  not  ask  the  government  to 
end  the  war  by  helping  the  slave 
owners.  To  them  the  chief  issue  was 
slavery,  and  after  the  Emanicpation 
Proclamation  they  sent  President 
Lincoln  a  message  of  support. 

Lincoln,  touched  and  heartened  by 
the  message,  replied:  "Under  the 
circumstances  I  cannot  but  regard 
your  decisive  utterances  upon  the 
question  as  an  instance  of  sublime 
Christian  heroism,  which  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any 
country.  It  is  indeed  an  energetic 
and  re-inspiring  assurance  of  the 
inherent  power  of  truth,  and  the  ul- 
timate and  universal  triumph  of 
justice,  humanity  and  freedom.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments 
you  have  expressed  will  be  sus- 
tained by  your  great  nation,  and 
on  the  other  hand  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  assuring  you  that  they  will 
excite  admiration,  esteem  and  the 
most  reciprocal  feelings  of  friend- 
ship among  the  American  people. 
I  hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment, 
therefore,  an  as  augury  that,  what- 
ever else  may  happen,  whatever 
misfortune  may  befall  your  coun- 
try or  my  own,  the  peace  and 
friendship  which  now  exist  between 
the  two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall 
be  my  desire  to  make  them,  per- 
petual." 

•  «    *    « 

AND  so  today  there  stands  in 
front  of  the  old  hall  in  Man- 
chester the  Barnard  statue  of 
Lincoln,  the  man,  rugged  and  al- 
most harsh  in  its  simplicity.  On 
it  is  the  inscription: 

"This  monument  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  work  of  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard, was  through  the  friendly  of- 
fices of  the  Sulgrave  Institute  and 
the  Anglo-American  Society,  given 
to  the  city  of  Manchester  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Phelps  Taft.  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A.,  in  com- 
memoration of  Lancashire*s  friend- 
ship to  the  cause  for  which  Lin- 
coln lived  and  died,  and  of  the 
century  of  peace  among  English- 
speaking  peoples." 


"I  should  say  that  if  a  man  had  a 
great  heart  within  him  he  would 
rather  look  forward  to  the  day 
when,  from  that  point  of  land  which 
is  habitable  nearest  to  the  pole, 
to  the  shores  of  the  great  Gulf,  the 
whole  of  that  vast  continent  might 
become  one  great  confederation  of 
States — without  a  great  army  and 
without  a  great  navy,  not  mixing 
itself  up  with  the  entanglements  of 
European  politics,  without  a  cus- 
toms house  inside,  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  its  ter- 
ritory, and  with  freedom  every- 
where, equality  everywhere,  law 
everywhere,  peace  everywhere. 
Such  a  confederation  would  afford 
at  least  some  hope  that  man  is  not 
forsaken  of  heaven,  and  that  the 
future  of  our  race  may  be  better 
than  the  past." 


B' 


UT  John  Bright,  intensely  anx- 
ious to  see  the  American  ideals 
of  government  preserved,  was 
!  very  much  afraid  that  in  the  contro- 
j  versy  over  the  Trent  matter  the 
!  United  States  would  let  the  defense 
of  so-called  "national  honor"  lead 
her  to  national  destruction. 

With  a  frankness  which  might 
have  seemed  impertinent  had  it  not 
so  obviously  been  motivated  by  a 
sincere  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  Anglo-American  peace,  he  took 
upon  himself,  through  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Sumner,  but  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  eye  of  Lincoln,  to 
counsel  the  American  President  to 
go  to  any  length  to  avxoid  being 
drawn  into  a  conflict  which  might 
imperil  the  Union. 

It  would  be  infinitely  better  for 
America  to  eat  "humble  pie,"  he 
believed,  than  to  run  the  risks  in- 
volved in  standing  on  her  dignity. 

"Don't  even  hesitate  to  tell  the 
world  that  you  will  concede  what 
two  years  ago  no  power  would 
have  asked  you,"  he  writes  on  one 
occasion,  "rather  than  give  another 
nation  a  pretense  for  assisting  in 
the  breaking  up  of  your  country." 

On  December  5,  1861,  he  wrote 
Sumner  a  letter  which  was  read 
aloud  at  a  Cabinet  meeting:     "If  I 
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^^ HEN  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  was  cut  off  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  it  resulted  in  a 
prolonged  period  (1861-5)  of  terrible  hardship  in 
the  Lancashire  cotton  famine.  In  trade,  £10M.  had 
been  lost.  The  operatives  lost  practically  everything 
they  possessed. 

But  the  world-wide  contribution  of  financial  aid 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  was  a  tribute  to  sympathy 
and  generosity.  Relief  committees  distributed  £1  |M. 
The  Board  of  Guardians  about  £2M.  These  were  vast 
sums  of  money  in  the  last  century.  The  memorial 
statue  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Piatt  Fields,  Man- 
chester, bears  testimony  to  the  link  strengthened  . 
between  America  and  Lancashire. 

Manchester  citizens  and  and  restoring  peace, 

working   men    in    other   parts  On   January    19,    1863,   Lin- 1 

of     the     county     during     the  coin,     deeply     moved     by    the ' 

famine  supported  the  cause  of  Lancashire  spirit,  tent  a  long 

emancipating    s  1  a  v  e  j    from  letter  to  Manchester's  Mayor, 

tyranny  in  the  States.  Mr  Abel  Heywood. 

They  implored  Lincoln  not  I  And  it  was  because 
to  weaken  in  his  mission  of  I  Lancashire  stood  firm  and 
giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  remained  loyal  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Lincoln  wrote  in  the 
letter:  "I  cannot  but  regard 
your  decisive  utterances  on 
this  question  as  an  instance 
of  sublime  Christian  heroism 
which  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  any  age,  or  in  any 
country." 

How     it     strengthened     the 

i  tie      during     four     years     of 

|  unparalleled    hardship    of    two 

I  |  countries     is     a     chapter     in 

history    which    can    never    be 
defaced 

Lincoln,  in  his  statue  at 
Piatt  Fields,  towers  above  the 
rose  beds.  His  tall,  gaunt 
figure  looks  across  to  the 
traffic  roaring  into  and  out  of 
Manchester. 

The  statue,  the  work  of 
George  Grey  Barnard,  was 
presented  to  the  city  onv  Sep- 
tember 15,  1919,  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  C.  P.  Taft.  of  Cincinnati. 
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Oliver  Cromwell's  statue  in  Wythenshawe  Park 
advertisement 


Remember  Tony  this  way  ... 


11/10/2007 

SO,  THE  name  Anthony  H  Wilson  is  to  be  carved  on  to  the  wall  of  the  town  hall  alongside  those  of  the  city's 
honorary  freeman. 

I'm  glad  that  there  is  to  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  Mr  Manchester  but  isn't  this  a  rather  stuffy  way  of 
remembering  such  a  creative  and  visionary  force? 

Perhaps  more  suitable  is  another  plan  to  rename  Whitworth  Street  West,  home  to  the  legendary  Hacienda 
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nightclub,  after  him  -  but  it  is  still  pretty  uninspiring. 

After  the  death  of  the  Factory  records  founder,  there  were  calls  from  some  quarters  for  a  statue  to  be 
erected  in  his  honour. 

There  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  something  faintly  ridiculous  about  that  idea,  not  least  because  there  was 
always  something  faintly  ridiculous  about  the  rather  dandy  Mr  Manchester  himself.  An  essence  that  Steve 
Coogan  captured  perfectly  in  the  film  24  Hour  Party  People. 

But  it  does  raise  an  interesting  question  about  how  the  city  should  best  remember  its  favourite  sons  and 
daughters. 

Civic  leaders  just  ten  miles  up  the  road  faced  a  similar  conundrum  following  the  death  of  Fred  Dibnah  (Mr 
Bolton  if  ever  there  was  one). 

A  fund  was  launched  to  create  a  tribute  to  Fred,  but  the  powers-that-be  could  not  stand  to  see  Britain's 
favourite  celebrity  steeplejack  suffer  the  same  indignity  as  the  town's  Victorian  fathers  whose  statues  are 
regularly  defaced  by  vandals  and  inconsiderate  pigeons. 

Eventually  a  compromise  was  found.  A  statue  would  be  created  for  Fred  and  housed  in  a  rather  dreary  glass 
cage,  just  off  the  town's  main  square. 

So  rather  than  create  something  that  would  inspire  others,  impress  visitors  and  convey  the  genuine  affection 
with  which  Fred  was  held  in  the  town,  his  destiny  is  instead  to  become  a  curious,  high-street  exhibit;  an 
oversized  mannequin  in  a  flat  cap. 

It  is  such  a  shame  that  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  ability  to  create  monuments  that  can  excite  and  inspire. 

I  defy  the  heart  of  any  Mancunian  not  to  swell  with  pride  on  visiting  the  Abraham  Lincoln  statue  in  the  city 
centre  (even  if  Lincoln  himself  looks  more  like  a  poor  caricature  of  Michael  Palin). 

The  statue,  which  originally  sat  in  Piatt  Fields  park  was  a  gift  from  the  brother  of  President  William  Howard  )  jfc^JtM&-~  *r~ 

Taft.  /    ~^  OaO 


of 


It  marked  the  heroic  decision  by  Manchester  mill  workers  to  boycott  cotton  from  Confederate  States  during        V A^z/v*  V#-/> 

the  American  Civil  War  in  a  show  of  support  for  President  Lincoln's  abolition  of  slavery. 

Lincoln  himself  described  the  action,  which  brought  tremendous  hardships  on  the  workers'  families  as  "an 
instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  age." 

Another  monument  that  was  equally  inspiring,  but  a  little  more  controversial,  was  the  awesome  and  imposing 
Oliver  Cromwell  statue  that  once  stood  on  the  the  northern  gateway  to  Deansgate. 

Cromwell  was  later  to  make  the  opposite  journey  to  Lincoln  -  from  urban  centre  to  suburban  recreation  space 
-  when  he  was  moved  to  the  isolation  of  Wythenshawe  Park. 

The  statue  of  the  great  anti-monarchist  was  erected  by  liberal  politicians  in  1875  in  recognition  of  town's 
history  as  a  Roundhead  Parliamentary  stronghold  during  the  Civil  War .  And  it  annoyed  the  hell  out  of  the 
establishment. 

When  Queen  Victoria  was  invited  to  open  the  new  Manchester  Town  Hall  she  refused  unless  the  statue  was 
removed. 


\ 


In  the  event  the  statue  remained  and  Victoria  stayed  at  home,  doing  the  city's  reputation  as  a  troublesome 
hotbed  of  radicalism  no  harm  whatsoever. 

One  can  only  hope  that  when  the  statue  was  finally  removed  it  was  out  of  respect  of  the  city's  sizable  Irish 
population  in  light  of  Cromwell's  pogroms  across  the  Emerald  Isle,  rather  than  to  just  make  way  for  the  car 
park  that  replaced  it. 
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Of  course,  Victoria  too  was  to  get  her  own  statue  on  Piccadilly,  but,  as  a  republican,  I'll  dwell  on  it  long 
enough  only  to  recall  a  rather  amusing  incident  in  the  1990s  when  a  drunken  reveller  climbing  up  the 
monument  after  a  little  too  much  Dutch  courage  fell  inside  its  hollow  body  and  had  to  be  winched  to  freedom. 

But  for  me  the  statue  that  would  have  said  most  about  Manchester  was  sadly  never  to  be. 

I  remember  reading  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  wall  that  council  officials  were  speaking  to  their  counterparts 
in  the  twin  town  of  St  Petersburg  about  the  prospect  of  securing  a  statue  of  Engels  for  the  city. 

In  early  days  of  the  post-Communist  era  Russians  couldn't  walk  more  than  100  yards  without  tripping  over  an 
unwanted  statue  of  Stalin,  Marx  and  Lenin,  but,  unfortunately,  monuments  to  Engels  were  a  bit  thin  on  the 
ground. 

What  a  glorious  missed  opportunity.  After  living  in  the  city  the  Prussian-born  Engels  went  on  to  set  the 
foundations  for  modern  socialism  by  co-writing  the  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party  with  Karl  Marx. 

I  honestly  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  city  in  the  country  that  would  contemplate  such  a  move  which 
showed  that  the  rebellious  spirit  that  left  Queen  Victoria  so  distinctly  unamused  was  still  alive  and  kicking  in 
old  Cottonopolis. 

The  Mancunian  spirit  was  best  summed  up  by  that  great  philosopher  Eric  Cantona,  who  described  it  as  being 
"independent  to  the  point  of  rebellion". 

Now  that  is  a  tribute  that  Mr  Manchester  would  surely  have  appreciated. 
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